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Prelude to a Blow Out: Bob James, Vice-President (Research) (right), and Fred Williamson, Acting President of NAIT, 
ised for the ceremonial face-off before the fifth annual Bears vs. Ookpiks match on behalf of Ronald McDonald House. Joining 
big shooters” are (left to right): Blaine Peerless, NAIT captain; OOK; Harry Gaffney, president of Ronald McDonald House; 

Kareem Samuels and his pal, Ronald McDonald; GUBA; and Dennis Cranston, Bears’ captain. The Bears took no prisoners, 

trimming the Ookpiks 11-4 and assuming a 4-1 lead in the series. 


Taking Charge of Class of 300-500 Students 
Most Assuredly a Big Deal in Every Respect 


“Big Need Not Be Bad” was the 
message conveyed by Eugene 
Lechelt (Psychology) at a 
13 February forum on basic 
instruction in large classes. 

Professor Lechelt recommended 
using resources such as workshops 
offered by the University’s 
Committee for the Improvement of 
Teaching and Learning (CITL), but 
cautioned that it is more important 
to develop one’s own teaching 
style than to follow prescriptions. 
(His success has earned him a 
Faculty of Arts Teaching Award in 
1983 and a University of Alberta 
Rutherford Teaching Award for 
Excellence in Undergraduate 
Teaching in 1985.) 

Many of Professor Lechelt’s 

sarks pointed to the extensive 
mitment required in teaching a 

large class. Preparation, availability 
to students, and the creation and 
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analysis of exams demand 
substantial time beyond the 
classroom hours. 

Taking charge of a class of 300 to 
500 students calls for tight 
planning, rehearsal just prior to 
class, and mental preparation. 
“Don’t underestimate the demand 
and the preparation time literally in 
terms of just psyching yourself 
up,” Professor Lechelt said. 

Many students’ questions can be 
accommodated just before and just 
after each class, but the instructor 
must be available at other times as 
well. For example, if students want 
to review their exams individually, 
“you owe them that courtesy,” 
Professor Lechelt said, even if it 
consumes a full week of the 
professor’s time. 

Professor Lechelt recommended 
spending a half hour after each 
lecture to record exactly what was 


covered. Writing two or three exam 
questions at the same time, tailored 
to that day’s material and how it 
was presented, is helpful in 
building the extensive bank of 
questions needed for composing a 
good multiple-choice exam. 

Teaching is different from 
conveying information, in Professor 
Lechelt’s view. He said, “Our 
major role, as I see it, is to facilitate 
learning,” regardless of class size. 
That means lectures should go well 
beyond the textbook, helping 
students build on the foundation 
provided by the text. Even in large 
classes, students should be 
encouraged to ask questions and 
anticipate logical progressions. 

Dr. Lechelt urged his colleagues to 
create for students an atmosphere of 
exciting inquiry, helping them to 
become independent and creative 
thinkers. 


Bob Peterson 


‘Professor 

as Teacher’ 

a Topic to 
Make Note of 


One of the agenda items for the 

2 March meeting of the University 
of Alberta Senate is “The Professor 
as Teacher.” The topic will be 
explored by John Bertie 
(Chemistry), Jim Forrest (English), 
Dianne Kieren, Associate 
Vice-President (Academic), Lois 
Stanford (Linguistics), and Charles 
Vethan, Vice-President (Academic) 
of the Students’ Union. Vethan is 
in his final year of studies in the 
Department of Psychology. 

The meeting is open to all 
interested persons. It will be held 
in the Banquet Room of Lister Hall, 
beginning at 9:30 a.m.; discussion 
of “The Professor as Teacher” will 
get under way at 10:15. 


Take to the Roof of the 
Physics Building 

to Better See Partial 
Eclipse of the Sun 


A partial eclipse of the sun will be 
visible from Edmonton, weather 
permitting, on the morning of 
Tuesday, 7 March. 

The eclipse will begin at 10:27, 
reach its maximum at 11:28, and 
end at 12:29 MST, says Doug Hube 
(Physics). At maximum, 52.1 
percent of the diameter of the sun 
will be eclipsed by the moon. 

The observatory on the roof of 
the Physics Building will be open 
between 10:15 and 12:30. 

For further information, contact 
Dr. Hube at 492-5410.0 
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Countdown on to Implementation of Workplace 
Hazardous Materials Information System 


The final piece of legislation 
concerning WHMIS is now in 
place. WHMIS stands for the 
Workplace Hazardous Materials 
Information System, and is a joint 
federal and provincial initiative to 
increase workers’ awareness of the 
nature of hazardous materials 
which they might be required to 
use in the workplace. The federal 
aspects of the program became law 
last summer and took effect on 

31 October 1988. The provincial 
legislation was passed into law on 
22 December 1988 and will take 
effect on 15 March 1989. 

Worker awareness is achieved 
through three major thrusts of the 
program: 

@ product labelling 

@ material safety data sheets 
(MSDS) 

@ worker education. 

Although certain substances are 
exempt from WHMIS by virtue of 
being covered under other existing 
legislation, many substances are 
considered to be controlled products 
for the purposes of WHMIS. There 
is, however, no “master list” of 
controlled products indicating all 
materials governed by the 
program. Rather, the designation 
of a substance as a controlled 
product is determined functionally. 
Anything with properties that 
would place it in one or more of 
the following categories is 
considered to be a controlled 
product: 

Class A: Compressed Gases 

Class B: Flammables and 
Combustibles 

Class C: Oxidizing Materials 
Class D: Poisonous and Infectious 
Materials 

Class E: Corrosive Materials 
Class F: Dangerously Reactive 
Materials 

Responsibility for 
implementation of WHMIS occurs 
at several different levels. Much of 
the federal legislation concerns the 
responsibilities of suppliers. For 
example, there are requirements 
that controlled products be 
properly labelled, and that the 
suppliers furnish material safety 
data sheets to the customer. 
(Unfortunately, the law only 
requires the sending of one MSDS 
per chemical per customer, which 
makes distribution difficult on this 
end.) 

As well, the employer also has 
certain legal liabilities under 
WHMIS. These include: 

@ furnishing worksite labels for 
controlled products which do not 
have supplier labels 
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@ making the MSDS readily 
available to workers at the 
worksite 

@ providing for the education of 
workers, making sure that they are 
aware of the WHMIS program, and 
of the specific hazards associated 
with any products with which they 
might work. 

In Alberta, the WHMIS 
legislation is implemented as Part 2 
of the Chemical Hazards 
Regulation under The Alberta 
Occupational Health and Safety Act. 
The parent act provides penalties 
for non-compliance with the act or 
its regulations. These penalties may 
involve fines of up to $150,000 for a 
first offence and/or imprisonment. 
Lest it be thought that any 
penalties levied against us would 
be absorbed by that abstract entity 
called “the University,” it should 
be mentioned that it is not at all 
unusual for fines to be levied as 
well against supervisors and even 
individual workers. This only 
underscores the responsibility for 
safety which exists at all levels. 

The University of Alberta 
implementation plan, recently 
endorsed by two of the 
Vice-Presidents, involves 
developing a fan-down process for 
implementing WHMIS, particularly 
the aspects of worker education. 
Every department which uses 
controlled products has a WHMIS 
contact (either the 
chairman/director or his/her 
designate). Our role in 
Occupational Health and Safety is 
to initiate the program and look 
after those aspects which can be 
administered centrally. We will 
soon be starting a training program 
for the departmental contacts. 
These contacts will then be 
accountable to see that their units 
in turn receive the training. Up to 
this point the training will be 
rather generic in nature, but by the 
time it passes from supervisor to 
worker it should be modified to 
address the particular hazards 
which are used in that area. 

Workers should recognize that 
awareness is not just a one-shot 
undertaking. While initially they 
should ensure that they are aware 
of WHMIS and of the symbols and 
terminology used as part of that 
program, they also need to 
maintain an ongoing alertness to 
hazardous materials. Before a 
material is used the label must be 
read and the MSDS studied. In 
order for this to be possible, 
workers will need to know how 
MSDS will be made available in 


their work area, and where 
they are located. Your 
departmental contact can 
advise you on this matter. 

Occupational Health 
and Safety has sent 
out three mailings 
of information 
packages to the 
departmental 
contacts. A 
fourth is in 
preparation and will be sent out 
soon. We are also working on the 
curriculum design for the training 
program for the WHMIS contacts: 
watch for future announcements 
when we are ready to launch this 
phase of the implementation. 

In the meantime, there are two 
activities to which each unit should 
be giving some attention: 

@ Cleaning up the worksite. 
Disposing of that outdated 
chemical on the shelf and that flask 
of unknown contents in the back of 
the refrigerator not only makes 
safety sense, but will simplify the 
tasks of labelling and MSDS 
acquisition. 

@ Preparing a controlled product 
inventory. It is a good idea to 
know the materials with which you 


are working. Not only will this be a 
first step in obtaining MSDSs, but 
it can also save money in the long 
run by reducing duplicate ordering. 
If you have any enquiries about 
the WHMIS program or its 
implementation in your area, 
contact your departmental WHMIS 
representative. Occupational 
Health and Safety (for the chemical 
components: Moira at 492-5655 or 
Gordon at 492-5378; for the 
biological components: Ken at 
492-3142) can also advise on the 
centralized aspects of WHMIS 
implementation.*(] 


*This article was contributed by 
Gordon Weir, Coordinator, 
Occupational Health and Safety. 


Blood, Blood, Glorious Blood 


The Canadian Red Cross Society 
wants your blood—not just once in 
your lifetime, “but about three 
times a year, if you don’t mind,” 
says Nancy Sarich, clinic 
coordinator of the Red Cross Blood 
Centre, just south of the University 
Hospital. 

When you give one donation of 
blood, the iron-rich red cells, 
plasma and platelets in your gift 
help three people in need of the 
life-giving substances. 

A donation unit is 450 millilitres, 
“and the need is constant,” says 
Sarich. 

Accident victims are only a small 
group among the many who badly 
need your blood to save their lives. 

During open heart surgery, for 
instance, a patient will need five 
units on average. While 50 units is 
enough to support a cancer patient 
undergoing chemotherapy, a burn 
victim will probably need around 
200 units to support them through 
emergency and recuperative 
surgery. For one year of life, a 
hemophiliac needs around 1,400 
units. 

“So please don’t wait for an 


appeal,” Sarich urges. “Make a 
donation as often as you 
can—every three months if you 
wish.” Make it a regular date with 
yourself, she suggests, by putting 
it on your calendar as an 
appointment. 

Your blood is welcomed if you 
are 17 or older, weigh a minimum 
of 45 kilograms, and are in good 
health. 

Time taken is about 40 minutes 
from registration to refreshments. 
And after you've donated (it’s quite 
a simple process), there’s pop, 
coffee, soup, and “the best cookies 
in town,” Sarich promises. 

Your other reward is to walk 
away with the warm feeling in 
your heart of having done 
something good to help your 
fellow beings. 

Take a lunch break and come on 
down to the Centre at 8429 114 
Street. Hours are 10:30 a.m. to 
2:30 p.m. Monday and Friday; 
10:30 a.m. to 8 p.m. Tuesday, 
Wednesday and Thursday; and 
9:30 a.m. to 1:30 p.m. Saturday. 

If you have any questions, call © 
the Red Cross nurse at 431-0202.0 


In the Spirit of Friend(s)ship 


President Myer Horowitz accepts a cheque for $55,000 from Margaret Andrekson, past president of the Friends of the 
University of Alberta Museums, and Rick Cook, chairman of the Friends’ fund-raising group. The money, which was raised 
at a two-day casino in June 1987, will be put toward a number of purposes, including tours of exhibitions in the Timms 
Collections Centre (the sod-breaking ceremony will take place on 28 June), a gift shop in the Centre and support of the various 


satellite museums. The Friends are contemplating holding another casino this August. 


Pa 
So 
Noted Ukrainian dissident Ivan 
Dziuba will be the featured speaker 
in a panel discussion on 3 March, 
7:30 p.m., in 2-115 Education 
North. 

Dziuba, the outspoken critic of 
Soviet nationalities policies since 
the 1960s, has after a period of 
silence begun to speak out again in’ 
public. As a reflection of the 
changes in the Soviet Union, he 
will be visiting the West for the 
first time. 

In addition to Dziuba, the 
panelists, also from Soviet Ukraine, 
are: Mykola Zhulynsky, deputy 
director, Institute of Literature, 
Kiev; Raisa Ivanova, historian, Kiev 
University; and Ihor Rymaruk, 
poet, Kiev. The theme of the panel 
is “The National Question in 
Ukraine.” Translation into English 
will be provided. 

The delegation’s tour is 
sponsored by a Soviet 

1ization—the Society for 


.dral Relations with Ukrainians 
Abroad. The panel discussion and 


other meetings in Edmonton are 
organized by the Canadian 
Institute of Ukrainian Studies. 
Dziuba and other members of 
the delegation will be in Edmonton 


viet Visitors to Debate National Question in USSR 


from 28 February to 4 March. They 
will speak and meet with students 
and faculty from the Departments 
of Slavic and East European 
Studies and History and CIUS. 


Seminar Looks at Legal Aspects of 
Alcohol Distribution, Consumption 


A day-long seminar on Friday, 24 
February, will look at “Campus 
Alcohol Policies and Practices: The 
Civil Liability and Legal 
Obligations of the Alberta 
University Community.” Robert 
Solomon, Faculty of Law, 
University of Western Ontario, will 
conduct the seminar at Lister Hall 
(9 a.m. to 4 p.m.). 

Topics to be covered are the 
potential civil liability of the 
Alberta university community; the 
legal rights, powers and obligations 


of campus licencees and 
permittees; strategies for 
minimizing the risks of civil suit 
and prosecution and developing a 
provincial campus alcohol 
initiative. 

Professor Solomon will cite 
numerous case studies as they 
apply to the particular topic, such 
as Canadian cases involving the 
factors responsible for the 
emergence of civil liability for the 
intoxicated and the civil liability of 
alcohol providers. 


Drug Abuse 
Undermining 
Professionals 

in Widening 
Circles of Society 


Lou Pagliaro (Pharmacy) talked 
about “Drug Use Among 
Professionals” in a 15 February 
Brown Bag Seminar sponsored by 
the Department of Sociology. 

Drug and alcohol problems are 
well-known among among 
high-profile professionals, such as 
athletes and performers. 

Dr. Pagliaro said a majority of 
coaches, trainers, and agents know 
about such abuse, and a minority 
are complicit in its continuation. 

Abuse problems are increasingly 
being recognized in other 
professional groups too, such as 
academics, military personnel, and 
police forces. Dr. Pagliaro claimed 
that at least two pilots a day fly out 

§ of the Edmonton International 

= Airport while intoxicated, more 
often on cocaine than on alcohol. 

Drug addiction is a particularly 

> serious problem among health care 
professionals, including physicians, 
medical students, nurses, 
pharmacists, and dentists. Patients 
are directly affected when medical 
or surgical procedures are 
performed by someone who is 
impaired, or when addicted 
personnel steal drugs prescribed 
for patients and replace them with 
saline solutions. 

The Registrar of the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons in Ontario 
estimates that one in four of 
Ontario’s 22,000 doctors become 
addicted to drugs or alcohol, and 
the incidence in Alberta probably is 
comparable. 

Dr. Pagliaro reminded his 
audience that drug and substance 
abuse occurs everywhere, including 
Edmonton and the University of 
Alberta campus, and that it cuts 
across all professional and 
demographic boundaries. 

“What's being done about this? 
Well, not much,” Dr. Pagliaro said, 
“because most people don’t want 
to admit there’s a problem, despite 
the strength of the evidence that it 
is everywhere among us.” 

We make a serious error, he said, 
in “compartmentalizing those who 
have problems with drug and 
substance abuse, in other words, 
separating them from us, when 
they’re not. They’re us. They’re all 
of us. If we’re not a drug or 
substance abuser ourselves, then 
assuredly we're going to be 
affected.” 


ie 
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Profile: Masood Ahmad, Supervisor, Mathematics Library 


For Masood Ahmad, the best part 
of his job is meeting and talking 
with students, professors and 
researchers, helping them find 
what they’re looking for when 
references aren’t complete or when 
they are rushed. That can be the 
hardest part of the job too. “You 
have to keep your cool,” he 
reasons. Perhaps his diplomatic 
training helps? “Sometimes people 
don’t really know what they want 
and you have to be tactful,” he 
agrees, adding that, because he is 
“open and outgoing” by nature, 
people feel comfortable 
approaching him for help. 

Since 1966, Ahmad has overseen 
the growth of the University’s 
Mathematics and Statistics Library, 
from 8,800 volumes to nearly 
48,000. He’s been told it’s one of 
the best libraries of its kind west of 
the Great Lakes. 

Born in India, Ahmad was raised 
in Pakistan after the partition and 
received his BA in economics and 
political science at “K U” (Karachi 
University). He then served for 
seven years in the finance 
department of Pakistan’s foreign 
service, travelling extensively 
throughout western Europe, his 
last posting taking him to 
Stockholm. However, he yearned 
to put down “roots” somewhere. 
After four years’ training in the 
London public library system, he 
emigrated to Edmonton and began 
his 25 years of employment with 
the University of Alberta. 

“I look after everything from A 
to Z,” Ahmad says, “all the 
materials coming in and going 
out.” He also assists people with 
and maintains the complicated 
cataloguing system. “Books 
catalogued before 1972 are still in 
the old-fashioned card drawers,” 
says Ahmad, explaining that 
materials from 1972 to 1984 are on 
UTLAS (microfiche) and from 1984 
onward, they’re on Dobis. 

The collection is mostly geared to 
graduate students and researchers 
not only in mathematics and 
applied probability, but also in all 
engineering fields as well as 
sociology, business and some 
humanities. “If you are doing 
research in a particular field of 
mathematics, say topology, we 
have one of the best collections of 
monographs, journals, books and 
research papers,” he states. 

He doesn’t just pile stacks of 
statistics on the shelves like you’d 
find at Statistics Canada, Ahmad 
tells Folio. The library contains “the 
academic side” of statistics: what 
processes are involved, how they 
apply theory, how to collect data. 
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Masood Ahmad helps library users turn out detailed statistical pictures. 


Married, with a son and 
daughter, Ahmad recalls the 
interest in Edmonton when his 
wife, Sheherazade, came from 
Pakistan as his bride in 1964. “Our 
marriage was arranged by parents 
. .. The Journal sent a photographer 
and reporter to cover it, from the 
airport to the ceremony at the 
mosque.” 

Off the job, Ahmad loves to 
travel. With his family, he’s driven 


across Canada and the mid-western 
U.S. in their motorhome. “It’s the 
best way to meet people . . . by 
plane you go from point A to point 
B and you've seen nothing .. . I 
learned about camping when I 
came to Canada.” 

Ironically, he notes, although he 
keeps up with changes in life in 
India and Pakistan, he himself has 
not returned in more than 33 years. 
It was in Canada that he made a 


connection with the cultural 
traditions of his birthplace. A 
microbiology professor taught him 
to play the classical Indian tabla 
drums. “In order to learn tabla, 

you must have an understanding of 
traditional Indian music,” he 
reflects. He has performed at 
various locations in the city, 
including Convocation Hall, the 
Jubilee Auditorium and the 
Edmonton Public Library. 


Province Supports CIAR Fellow Werner Israel 


The Alberta government has 
announced that it will financially 
support Werner Israel (Physics) 
and his work in the cosmology 
program of the Canadian Institute 
for Advanced Research (CIAR). 

In announcing the provision of 
$100,000 per year for five years, 
Deputy Premier and Minister of 
Advanced Education Dave Russell 
said, “Dr. Israel is an 
internationally renowed and 
extraordinarily distinguished 
scientist. We are honored and 
indeed fortunate that he has 
chosen Alberta as his home and the 
University of Alberta as the 
institute where he can continue his 
research.” 

Dr. Israel was appointed a CIAR 
Alberta Fellow in 1986—an 
appointment that enables him to 
devote 80 percent of his time to his 
research. One of the world’s 


preeminent cosmologists, he is 
Canada’s foremost authority on 
classical gravitational theory, and 
has worked with the celebrated 
physicist Stephen Hawking, author 
of the recent best seller A Brief 
History of Time. 

Dr. Israel was one of the 
pioneers in our understanding of 
black holes. Together with his 
colleagues in the CIAR program, 
he seeks to understand the 
formation of the universe in its 
very early stages (during the first 
10-43 seconds, that is, one second 
divided by a 1 with 43 zeros after 
it). His work has lead to a greater 
understanding of black holes. 

His colleagues in the cosmology 
program are from the Universities 
of British Columbia, Toronto, 
Princeton, Cal Tech, Penn State, 
Chicago, Los Alamos and Oxford. 

Cosmology aims to understand 


the creation and evolution of the 
universe. In doing so it studies 
structures as large as galaxies, 
black holes and quasers, and as 
small as sub-atomic particles such 
as quarks. Cosmology combines 
advanced physical principles with 
observation to gain a greater 
insight into the age-old questions 
about the universe. 

CIAR is a private, non-profit 
corporation established to focus 
resources, both intellectual and 
financial, on complex research 
areas of long-term scientific, 
economic and social importance to 
Canada’s future. In addition to 
cosmology, the Institute has 
programs in artificial intelligence 
and robotics, evolutionary biology, 
superconductivity, population 
health, law and society and 
science, technology and change._ 
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Letters 


One Side of the AAS:UA’s 
Mandatory Retirement Decision ... 


@ The AAS:UA Council has decided to give $50,000 now and up 
C 25,000 later to Olive Dickason for lawyer's fees. (There is 
y one lawyer involved, a Ms. Greckol.) This decision was 
made on the recommendation of the AAS:UA Executive. The 
decision was announced in the January AAS:UA Newsletter. 

The $50,000 is for past costs. Previously, and before most of 
those costs were incurred, Professor Dickason had been given 
$10,000 and had been told not to expect any more money from 
the AAS:UA. 

Most of the Dickason case so far has been handled by the 
Alberta Human Rights Commission, using its own lawyers. The 
case could conceivably have been handled by those lawyers 
only. 

The AAS:UA retains its own lawyer. It has had a 
long-standing policy not to pay the fees of other lawyers 
retained by staff members. 

The AAS:US has a reserve fund of $450,000, now diminished 
by the $50,000. This reserve is still in excess of an entire year’s 
operating budget, although the Association has another 
long-standing policy that a reserve equal to six months of 
operating budget is adequate. The reserve is excessive. 
Possession of so much money encourages the Executive and 
Council to be extravagant and to ignore the membership. It has 
been urged, so far to no avail, that much of the reserve be 
donated to the Library. The expenditure of fifty to seventy-five 
thousand dollars on this case, on top of a previous ten 
thousand, without a general meeting, in spite the highly 
controversial nature of the issue of mandatory retirement, and in 
spite of the circumstances calling for restraint, says that the 
Association has too much cash. 

I happen to favor mandatory retirement. I believe that we can 

e any pair, but definately not all three, of tenure, absence of 
C ‘datory retirement, and fairness for the young. By defending 
second of these three, the Association is forcing a choice 
between the other two. I know that the problem originates with 

The Charter of Rights but we should not be accomplices. 

The Executive and Council argue that their decision is neutral 
on the merits of mandatory retirement, that their intent was 
only to spread the cost of achieving a decision that affects us all. 
I do not see the neutrality of spending $60-85,000 in support of 
one side of a case and nothing in support of the other side. Even 
if I supported the cause, I would consider the payment of up to 
$85,000, given the circumstances, a wild extravagance. 

If you are a member of the AAS:UA and share any of this 
concern about this decision by our Executive and Council, please 
consider some action. Inaction could be interpreted as approval. 

I suggest a period of non-payment of dues. 

Section 31 of the Faculty Agreement makes us all equal 
members of the AAS:UA, equally entitled to all benefits of 
membership, whether or not we pay dues. We are a responsible 
lot of people, and the overwhelming majority do pay. However, 
a year of widespread non-payment would bring down the 
Association’s reserve fund to a level at which the Executive and 
Council would have to consult the general membership before 
making major financial decisions, because such decisions would 
then, properly, require approval by the membership for a special 
levy. 

A note of the following nature will suspend the payment of 
your fees by monthly payroll deduction: 

To: Payroll Division, Office of the Comptroller 

Attention: Mary Wright 

Please discontinue, for the calendar year 1989 only, the 
(— deduction from my pay cheque of dues for the AAS:UA. 

From: Name, signature, social insurance number 

rlease plan to resume payment of dues as soon as the 
Association’s reserves, liberally defined, have fallen below 


$200,000. That sum is needed toward a sense of job security for 
the Association’s excellent staff. I hope that the Executive and 
Council might consider a major donation to the Library, not less 
than, say, $85,000, to speed the healthy trimming of the 
reserves, and, in the circumstances, to express neutrality on the 
issue of mandatory retirement. 


Tom Powrie 
Department of Economics 
9 February 1989 


... And the Other 


@ Our respected member and colleague, Professor Tom Powrie, 
is taking AAS:UA Council to task publicly for a recent decision. 
He encourages those of our members who feel as he does to 
show their disapproval by withholding their membership dues. 

Tom Powrie is correct that members who withhold their dues 
obtain all of the benefits of membership, including having the 
Executive and Council continuing to work diligently on their 
behalf. There is no disadvantage to the member who withholds 
dues. But there can not be much satisfaction either. It would 
surely be more satisfying and helpful if members who are 
unhappy with Council’s decisions would try to influence the 
decisions by serving as a member of Council or one of the 
standing committees. All faculty associations are limited by the 
number of respected colleagues they can attract to their work. 

AAS:UA officers did, of course, investigate the case 
thoroughly before bringing it to Executive and Council. All of 
the points raised by Tom were considered. In particular, they 
satisfied themselves, the Executive and Council that the legal 
work in question was warranted and necessary, and that the 
bills were appropriate. 

Further, AAS:UA has not changed a policy it holds in 
common with all Faculty Associations: It will continue to refuse 
to pay the legal expenses of members who hire their own lawyer 
for purposes of their own, having not sought, declined, or been 
refused, AAS:UA assistance. The present case did not arise from 
such a situation. 

Council does not wish to ignore the views of the members. In 
the mandatory retirement issue, it has followed established 
AAS:UA policy. This states that Council’s duty is to make 
decisions and inform the members through the newsletter; if a 
sufficient number of members make their objection to the 
decision known, it is reconsidered under procedures defined in 
the by-laws. We know that the decision has not been an easy 
one for many to accept. I assure members it was no easier for 
Executive and Council to make. But only a handful of members 
have objected to it. Usually far more object to controversial 
decisions. The objections in the past month have been few 
enough to allow me to authorize payment. 

Tom is correct in saying that AAS:UA has a reserve that is 
larger than desired, although his details are not accurate. 
Council has for the last three years worked to reduce this 
surplus to about 75 percent of the annual budget. That is why 
the dues have not increased since 1985-1986. This reduction is 
continuing, and will do so until Council is satisfied. Tom 
encourages AAS:UA to accelerate the reduction by donating a 
large sum to the Library for the acquisition of books and 
periodicals. If enough members agree with this proposal and 
lobby their Council members, that is what will happen. The 
Finance Committee will meet next month for the triennial review 
of policy with respect to the surplus. It will recommend to 
Council through the Executive. Members can influence the 
recommendations and decisions by writing to me or their 
Council members. A list of the Executive and Council members 
will be included in the next AAS:UA newsletter. 

The mandatory retirement issue is a complex one, with many 
side-issues to be reconciled such as the ones referred to in Tom’s 
letter. That is why it is controversial. Stripped of the 
complexities, it is an issue that affects all academic staff whether 
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LetLCLS continues 


they want it to or not. It arose when the federal government 
enacted The Charter of Rights and Freedoms. It continued in 
Alberta when the provincial government changed The Individual 
Rights Protection Act of Alberta, explicitly to forbid discrimination 
on grounds of “any age over 18 years”. The provincial 
government also stopped enforcing mandatory retirement of its 
employees. This inevitably made the University agreement 
unstable, awaiting a challenge from someone who did not wish 
to retire. Two people did challenge mandatory retirement here, 
and it is clear from what has followed that others would have 
done so if those two had not. The personalities are, thus, 
irrelevant. 

The same has inevitably happened in other provinces. The 
system will not stabilize until the courts have ruled what is 
legal, and all appeals have been exhausted. The legal issues 
involved in different provinces usually differ, so a case in one 
province is, regrettably, unlikely to resolve the issue for all 
provinces. To date, mandatory retirement has been declared 
contrary to the law of Alberta. Ten staff members are on the 
continuing staff over age 65. The University has reserved its 
right to appeal the decision. 

The circumstances pit staff members against University 
administrations. One means of ensuring that the system does 
not change is to deny funds to the staff members so that they 
can not afford the legal action. I am sure that few find this an 
acceptable means. Nationally the Canadian Association of 
University Teachers is helping, financially, to obtain a decision. 
AAS:UA is not a member of CAUT. The enforcement of 
mandatory retirement is not currently an issue at the other 
universities in Alberta. Council is divided about the merits of 
mandatory retirement, but voted overwhelmingly, but not 
unanimously, to provide the funds necessary to obtain a final 
decision, and to ensure that one person is not left with all of the 
legal bills. 

There is no doubt that if the decision to outlaw mandatory 
retirement is upheld AAS:UA will have much work to do, 
working with the Board of Governors to devise agreements that 
protect the staff suitably and do not damage the University. 
Some compromise is inevitable, but the evidence available from 
universities that abolished mandatory retirement some years ago 
suggests that the nature of the university will not be much 
altered although there will be added costs. 

Those who favor mandatory retirement believe the 
compromise price will be too high. Those who oppose it say it 
will not. Some suggest that mandatory retirement is needed to 
keep the university strong and civilized, others that an effective 
flexible retirement scheme can strengthen a university by 
enabling staff to retire when their strength is fading. It is not 
appropriate to debate this here. In any case, regrettably the 
decision is not ours to make; we will all have to accept what the 
courts allow. 


John E. Bertie 
President, AAS:UA 
10 February 1989 


Time to Move Ahead 


@ Now that the initial flood of selfishly hysterical and 
pseudo-philosophical replies to Dr. Freeman’s letter hopefully 
has abated somewhat, it is perhaps time to embark on a serious 
examination of his arguments. 

In this respect, Dr. C.G. Englefield’s letter is an excellent 
starting point. He must be congratulated for having written it 
and for elevating the discussion to a level more worthy of our 
University. 


Michael Hertwig-Jaksch 
Faculty of Extension 
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A Case for Margarine 


@ Several months ago I wrote to Housing and Food Services 

asking if one could get margarine in addition to butter at our 

lunch counters. I also noted that the only bran muffins available 7 
contained coconut, which contains much cholesterol. The reply 

was pleasant and non-committal, but there has been no change 


in the supply of high-sugar, high cholesterol food provided at 
our lunch counters. It is not that I am asking the University to 
apply nutritional knowledge and move dramatically toward 
providing such healthy food; just a little. To expect a university 
food service to try to alter eating habits would be asking too 
much. But couldn’t university people be permitted the option of 
choosing something healthy? Since margarine requires less care 
than butter, couldn’t it be tolerated? In the midst of all those 
sweet, low-fibre, masses of carbohydrates, would it hurt to have 
an occasional bran muffin that contained raisins or something 
low in cholesterol? Perhaps I suffer under the mistaken 
impression that nutritionists should make nutritious food 


available. 


Jim Hackler 
Department of Sociology 


Currents 


General Faculties Council 


GFC’s next meeting is scheduled for 
Monday, 27 February, at 2 p.m. in the 
University Hall Council Chamber. 


1. Approval of the Agenda 
2. Approval of the Minutes of 
28 November 1988 
3. Question Period 
4, New Members of GFC 1989-90 
rts 
5. Executive Committee Report 
5.1 Executive Committee Minutes of 
9 January 1989 
5.2 Executive Committee Minutes of 
13 February 1989 
6. Reports of the Board of Governors 
7. Report of the Nominating 
Committee 
8. GFC Writing Competence 
Committee (WCC): Annual Report 
1987-88 
9. GFC Conference Funds Committee 
(CFC): Annual Report 1987-88 
10. GFC Special Sessions Committee 
(SSC): Annual Report 1987-88 
11. GFC Facilities Development 
Committee (FDC): Annual Report 
1987-88 
12. GFC Campus Law Review 
Committee (CLRC): Annual Report 
1987-88 
For Information 
13. Reapportionment of Staff and 
Student Seats on GFC 
14. Speech Language Pathology: 
Proposal for a Master’s Degree from 


the GFC Planning and Priorities 
Committee (PPC) and Speech 
Pathology and Audiology (SPA) BSc 
Degree: Proposal from PPC to 
Eliminate BSc (SPA) Degree 

15. Council on Student Services (COSS): 
Annual Report 1988 

16. University Animal Policy and 
Welfare Committee (UAPWC): 
Annual Report to GFC for 1988 

17. GFC Planning and Priorities 
Committee (PPC): Annual Report 
1988 

18. GFC Academic Development 
Committee (ADC): Annual Rep¢ 
1988 

19. Other Business 

For information concerning this agenda, 

members of the University community 

may telephone the Secretary to GFC, 

492-5430. 


Campus Reviews 


As part of the process of carrying out 
systematic reviews under the guidance 
of the President’s Advisory Committee 
on Campus Reviews (PACCR), the 
Office of Research Services is 
completing the self-study phase of the 
review process. The other major phase 
of the process is the site visit and 
assessment by the Unit Review 
Committee on 13, 14, and 15 March. 

In preparation for this second phase, 
PACCR invites written comment prior to 
10 March. Submissions are for the use of 
the Unit Review Committee and will be 
held in confidence by the members of 
that committee. 

Submissions should be sent to: Mrs. 
Shirley Moore, Coordinator, PACCR 
Office, W4-13 Chemistry Building, 
Attention: The Office of Research 
Services Unit Review Committee. 


Alberta Climatological Association 
Meeting an Open Affair 


The annual general meeting of the 
Alberta Climatological Association will 
be held on 2 March in the auditorium at 
the Alberta Research Council, 250 K ~ 
Clark Road. The program begins at, 
a.m. with four short papers pertainn.,, 
to climatology. The business meeting 
Continued on page eight 


Schafer Captivates Audience With ‘Music and Media’ Discourse 


“The first thing to understand 
about the media is that they are not 
neutral,” renowned Canadian 
composer R. Murray Schafer told 
students and faculty of the 
Department of Music last week. 
Defining medium as an intervening 
tance through which a force 
a nd an effect is produced, he 
sitgyested a medium changes that 
force. 

The irrepressible, irreverent 
Schafer delighted and challenged 
his audience with his comments on 
“Music and Media,” the theme of 
his cross-country tour as the first 
winner of the Glenn Gould prize 
for exceptional contribution to 
music and its communication. His 
works include “Music for 
Wilderness Lake” (1979), “Ra” 
(1983), and the “World Soundscape 
Project”; his book, Tuning of the 
World (1977, 1980) explores his 
concept of ‘soundscape’. 

Since the “golden age of radio 
music” gave way to its present 
state, since even CBC (longtime 
benefactor for him and Gould, he 
noted) shifted from live orchestras, 
operas and concerts of Canadian 
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works to disc jockeys’ selections, 
he’s less interested in electronic 
media, Schafer revealed. 

Therefore, his discourse on 
“media”, begins with the very air 
itself, “the primal medium through 
which all music must pass.” 

The air in the vast spaces of a 
cathedral provides reverberation 
time for music, allows it to hover 
like incense. It’s ideally suited to 
Gregorian chant, Schafer said, 
contrasting it with the padded 
atmosphere of a recording studio 
where no air intervenes as sound 
travels directly from string to 
electronics. 

“As the spaces changed, the 
style and structure of music has 
changed,” he maintained, 
proposing the history of Western 
music in terms of the history of 
walls as a thesis topic worth 
exploring; a look at the materials, 
height and shape of walls and 
resulting configuration of space. 

Music played outdoors can be 
“sweetened” by distance, 
beautified in a unique way, Schafer 
continued. You can try to imitate it 
indoors, “suggest music horizons,” 
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he allowed, but claimed you cannot 
achieve the effect of air currents 
which carry the sounds in and out 
of focus. As air does, he suggested, 
“any medium affecting music has a 
similar power to manipulate and 
transform it.” 

Schafer suggested that “writing 
invented the composer,” one who 
pre-plans musical form, giving rise 
to music conceived in silence to be 
‘executed’ in public. Writing also 
led to publishing and copyright, 
extending to music in the printed 
form monetary and referential 
value independent from its 
performance value, he said. And 
he pondered whether composers 
will survive the demise of print 
culture. 


Electronic Media 


Turning to electronic media, 
Schafer considered their potential 
to expand the available musical 
repertoire seemingly limitlessly to 
works from around the world. Yet, 
he asserted, in practice the range is 
rarely so broad. Local radio stations 
usually mention places near home, 
with Canadian, more often 
American, references. He spoke 
about invisible barriers inhibiting 
music’s transmission beyond 
political boundaries and alliances, 
strategies dedicated to dispelling 
the notion that music is an 
international language. “In 
practice, it’s used to disunite ... 
sometimes as divisive 
propaganda,” and extends only to 
the outreach of its own cultural 
orbit. Media have assisted in the 
swelling of certain orbits, 
demolishing smaller ones in the 
process, he observed. 

He theorized that symphony 
orchestras were originally 
“emblems” of European colonial 
expansion, their instruments 
fashioned from the precious woods 
and metals plundered from colonial 
holdings. “The symphony was 
meant to glorify cultural 
hegemony,” with the composer a 
strategist akin to a statesman or 
general. Schafer struck a chord 
with his audience as he explained 


the sonata form of a symphony as 
a formula for colonialism, a model 
of conflict and resolution “used to 
promote the idea that European 
nations were superior.” 

Key words Schafer believes 
characterize the music that gets top 
media attention and conveys 
dominant social messages today 
include: brevity, pulsation (happy, 
anxious rhythm at the pelvis where 
guitars are held, he noted, in 
contrast with the position of flute 
and violin at the head), 
youthfulness, vocalism, and 
commonness. It’s also distinctly 
urban, depicting a contemporary 
‘soundscape’, he sees as 
anti-ecological, anti-environmenttal, 
its loudness a kind of “sound 
imperialism,” an attempt to 
dominate acoustic space as city 
stations broadcast their “sound 
sewage.” The final trait he adds is 
commercialism. He touched on the 
commodity value of records, 
leading to issues of copyright, 
relative musical value (contrasting 
concert with ‘background’ music, 
now dubbed ‘music with a 
secondary purpose’), quantification 
of music and artistic implications 
for recorded music. 

Schafer said he’s inclined away 
from radio and TV because they’re 
limited to audiovisual experience 
alone. His own work brings in 
other senses of touch and smell. 
He views electronic media as 
contemptuous of the individual 
user and of human intelligence and 
coined the word “schizophonia” to 
describe the transduction of music 
from living form to loudspeaker. 
He cautions that mediated music 
functions as a means to subvert 
individual deviation, acts as an 
‘opiate’ to quell political opposition 
among youth. 

But alternatives exist, he 
concluded. People can tune into 
the different music in the world 
(children’s songs, sounds of wind 
and grass, church choirs, 
troubadours). After his talk, he also 
discussed enhancing the 
‘soundscape’ for warmth, using 
natural materials.O 


March is Red Cross Month 


Be a blood donor 
this month, and save three lives. 


Red Cross Blood Centre, 8429 - 114 Street 
For opening hours, call 431-0202 
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Meanook Biological Research Station 
Sets About Realizing its Potential 


If the name Meanook Biological 
Research Station (MBRS) conjures 
up an image of a primitive field 
station, forget it. 

“No other university field station 
west of Winnipeg has the analytical 
facilities of Meanook,” asserts Ellie 
Prepas (Zoology), MBRS Director. 
It has the potential, she believes, to 
become a major centre for 
environmental research. 

Highway 2 north of Edmonton to 
just south of Athabasca leads to 
this “little piece of the University” 
as Rob Appleton, Meanook 
technologist, describes it. Situated 
in the geographic centre of the 
province, in boreal forest in a 
214-hectare national wildlife 
sanctuary with mature trees and 
cultivated crops, the permanent 
research facility consists of 12 
buildings and two trailer complexes 
on a landscaped site ready for daily 
use, year-round. 

Meanook’s laboratories are 
equipped with experimental and 
holding tanks for fish and can 
accommodate analyses of aquatic 
and terrestrial organisms, from 
bacteria to fish and birds. A fully 
supplied chemical laboratory (gas, 
air, vacuum, double-distilled water 
and a fume hood) can handle 
limnological analyses. Sophisticated 
equipment includes a double 
channel auto-analyzer to determine 
ammonia and nitrate levels in 
water samples and a liquid 
scintillation counter to measure 
radioactivity, useful for macrophyte 
studies, notes Appleton. He says 
that staff plan to expand the 
aquarium area and build a one 
metre deep artificial stream to 
simulate macrophyte ecology. 

Computers connect researchers 
with MTS and recent donations 
have stocked the station’s resource 
library with issues of zoology 
journals dating back 20 years, as 
well as texts and a collection of 
reprints of research conducted at 
MBRS. 

Logistic support of 
accommodation for 37 full-time 
researchers, a central kitchen “with 
all the toys” as well as two satellite 
kitchens, an extensive workshop, 
pool of vehicles (trucks and boats) 
and recreational facilities (lounge, 
volleyball court and trails for 
jogging and cross-country skiing) 
rounds out MBRS’s attractions, 
comments Appleton. He adds that 
MBRS is better than a hotel for 
room and board, with summer 
prices for researchers at $12 per 
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Staff at Meanook are always immersed in research. 


day; $46 per day for field trip 
participants. 

A geophysical station 
administered by the federal 
government from 1916 to 1979, 
Meanook was leased from 
Canadian Wildlife Services in 1983 
by the University for a nominal $1 
a year for 49 years. Up to 1985, the 
University put about $800,000 into 
restoring and refurbishing the 
abandoned facility, says Prepas. 
Researchers from Zoology, Botany, 
Chemistry, Forest Science, 
Microbiology, the Boreal Institute, 
Canada Centre for Inland Waters, 
Linde Canada, and HydroQual 
Consultants have used it. In 1988, 
62 scientists visited the station, 
most during the summer. Ongoing 
studies involve peatlands ecology, 
boreal grasses, behavioral ecology 
of chickadees, farm dugout liming, 


Activity in the chemical laboratory. 


a river macrophyte project, lake 
aeration to increase oxygen levels 
thereby increasing fish habitat, as 
well as lake restoration using 
calcium carbonate and calcium 
hydroxite to decrease algae blooms. 

Meanook is available for greater 
and more diversified use, 
particularly from September to 
April. “We'd like to see research on 
all aspects of terrestrial ecology,” 
suggests Appleton. As well, MBRS 
is ideally suited to research related 
to the environmental impact of 
intense activity on the Athabasca 
River, observes Prepas. 

She also advises that “Weather 
records from 1916 to the present 
are at the station, and it will be tied 
into a network on long-term 
climate change because of this 
database.”1] 


Currents 
Continued from page six 


(10:30 to noon) will include progress 
reports by agencies carrying out 
climate-related research. After lunch, 
keynote speakers L. Nkendirim 
(University of Calgary) and B. Janz 
(Alberta Forest Service) will address the 
question, “Climatic change - is it here?” 
Open discussions will follow. 

Anyone interested is welcome to 
attend and participate. For further 
information, contact John Wilson 
(Geography), 492-0353. 


‘An Evening With Paul Daven, uct’ 


The University of Alberta Education 
Alumni Association invites members of 
the University community to attend its 
annual banquet and social on 18 March 
at the Westin Hotel. 

Paul Davenport, President-Elect of the 
University of Alberta, is the guest of 
honor. 

Festivities begin at 6:30 p.m. 
(cocktails); dinner is at 7:30. Cost: $27 
per person. 

RSVP to Barbara Chaffey, Alumni 
Office, 492-4523, by 10 March. 


Notice of Telephone 
Number Change 


Vehicle Pool Division’s current and 
correct telephone number is 492-1920 
(Centrex III). 

Note: The Centrex III Directory listing 
is incorrect. 


Freeman Reception Rescheduled 


The reception for Peter Freeman which 
had to be postponed because of the 
recent blizzard has been rescheduled for 
23 March, 3 to 5 p.m., at the Faculty 
Club. All of his friends and colleagues 
are invited to attend. 

Anyone still wishing to contribute to a 
gift may send cash or a cheque to 
Marlene Sherban, Financial Systems and 
Analysis, Cameron Library. 


Soviet Evening News 


The Department of Slavic and East 
European Studies invites all interested 
persons on campus to watch the 
evening news program, “Vremia”, from 
the Soviet Union, daily (Monday 
through Friday) between 11 a.m. and 
noon. The broadcast can be seen in 4-36 
Arts Building. It is all in Russian—no 
translation service is provided. 


AWA Meeting 


At the next Academic Women’s 
Association dinner meeting (28 
February, 5:30 p.m.), financial 
consultant Bonnie Kerr will discuss 
“Business and Financial Management for 
Women Academics and Professionals.” 

The next meeting of the AWA’s 
“Bring Your Lunch” series of informal 
disucssions will take place on 10 March, 
noon to 1 p.m., in the Heritage Lounge 
Athabasca Hall. 


Correction 


It was reported in Folio (9 February) 
that Canada Research Fellowship 
holder Ceinwin Cumming was 
nominated through the Department 
of Psychology. In fact, she was 
nominated through the Depari 
of Educational Psychology. 

Folio apologizes for the error. 


‘Beyond Boundaries II’: Film 
Theorist Constance Penley 


Constance Penley, a film theorist 
from the University of Rochester, 
will be visiting the University on 
27 and 28 February. 

Dr. Penley’s educational and 
scholarly experience has been rich 

wied. Prior to her doctoral 

\ n rhetoric at the University 
of Talifornia at Berkeley, she 
studied at the University of Florida, 
and, in Paris, at L’Ecole des Hautes 
Etudes en Sciences Sociales, the 
Centre Universitaire Americain de 
Cinema and the Atelier Critique de 
YInstitut National de I’Audiovisuel. 

She has taught in standard 
academic venues like Berkeley, San 
Francisco State University and the 
University of Illinois, as well as in 
the American Zoetrope Film School 
and the San Francisco Art Institute. 
Her involvement with the visual 
arts has not been merely academic: 


she has worked as research 
assistant to Francis Ford Coppola, 
been a scriptreader, production 
assistant, a film festival judge, and 
has curated exhibitions. 

She is and has been an editor of 
journals such as Women and Film 
and Camera Obscura. Her last two 
books were on feminism and film 
theory. Her next two are on 
women directors (Indiana 
University Press) and on 
“technoculture” (University of 
Minnesota Press). 

She will, while here, give the 
second lecture in the Faculty of 
Arts “Beyond Boundaries” series. 
Her paper is called “Romantic 
Pornography: on Female Fandom” 
and addresses the recent popular 
culture phenomenon of “slash 
writing.” Her talk is on Monday at 
4 p.m. in Tory Lecture B2. 
Everyone is welcome to attend. 


‘Meet the Masters’, In This Case, 
Brandis and Brauss 


Violinist Thomas Brandis and 
pianist Helmut Brauss are the 
artists for the next installment of 
the Department of Music’s Meet 
the Masters series (3 March, 
8 p.m., Convocation Hall). 

nudis, a full professor at the 
a ny of Arts in Berlin, and 
Brauss, a member of the 
Department's teaching staff, will 
play Mozart’s “Sonata B-flat Major 
K. 454,” (1784) Brahms’ “Sonata 
G-Major op. 78” (1879), and 
“Sonata E-flat Major op. 18” (1887) 
by R. Strauss. 

The recital is presented under 
the auspices of the Alberta College 
Conservatory of Music, the 
Department of Music, and the 
Consulate-General of the Federal 
Republic of Germany. 

A former concertmaster of the 


Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, 
Brandis is the leader of the Brandis 
Quartet Berlin which has 
performed extensively throughout 
Europe. 

Taking into account recitals, 
chamber music concerts, 
appearances as soloist with 
orchestras and radio broadcasts 
(central Europe, the British Isles, 
Scandinavia, the United States, 
Japan, Korea, China and Canada), 
Brauss has given more than 1,500 
performances. 

Admission is $10 for adults and 
$5 for students and seniors. 

Brandis will also conduct a 
chamber music masterclass on 
4 March, 10 a.m. to 1 p.m., in 346 
Fine Arts Building, and a 
violin/strings masterclass at Alberta 
College that afternoon.[] 


Halpenny Addressing Staff and Students 


Francess Halpenny will speak “In 
the First Person” to staff and 
students in the Senate Chamber, 
Arts Building, on 1 March, noon to 
1:30 p.m. 

Dr. Halpenny has served as 
general editor of the Dictionary of 
Canadian Biography since 1969; as 
associate director of the University 

ynto Press; and as professor 
ar. uean of the School of Library 
Science, U of T. 


She will speak about her 
experiences and observations 
covering a half-century at the 
centre of Canadian scholarly 
publishing. 

“In the First Person” is the 
distinguished speakers series that 
Canadian Studies has sponsored 
since 1984. 

Next week’s Folio will contain 
more information on Dr. 
Halpenny’s visit to the University 
of Alberta. 


Talks 


Alberta Heritage 
Foundation 
for Medical Research 


24 February, noon. John Elliott, 
Laboratory of Infectious Diseases, 
DNAX Research Institute, Palo Alto, 
California, “Cytoadherence During the 
Asexual Stage of Plasmodium 
Falciparum .” 2J4.02 Mackenzie Health 
Sciences Centre. 


Animal Science 


. 24 February, 3 p.m. Susan Samuels, 


“Influence of Infection on Protein 
Metabolism.” 1-13 Agriculture-Forestry 
Centre. 

3 March, 3 p.m. Zhirong Jiang, “Dietary 
Egg Components and Cholesterol 
Metabolism.” 1-13 Agriculture-Forestry 
Centre. 

10 March, 3 p.m. Shannon Scott, “Effect 
of Cold on Protein Synthesis in Calves.” 
1-13 Agriculture-Forestry Centre. 


Economics and Finance 
and Management Science 


24 February, 3 p.m. T. McCurdy, Queen’s 
University and University of California 
at Berkeley, “Time-Varying Risk Premia 
in Foreign Currency Futures Markets.” 
8-22 Tory Building. 


Law 


25 February, 9:30 a.m. Saturday Morning 
at the Law School—“Family 
Violence—the Legal Dimension.” 

Law Centre. 


Recreation and 
Leisure Studies 
and Sociology 


27 February, 11 a.m. Geoffrey Godbey, 
professor of recreation and parks, 
Pennsylvania State University, “Themes 
and Currents in the Sociology of 
Leisure.” 14-6 Tory Building. 


International Centre 


27 February, noon. Susan Babcock, 
coordinator, Prairie Region Orientation 
Centre, “CIDA—China Project.” 

28 February, 12:30 p.m. Anne Paludan, 
“Refugees, Immigration and the Law.” 
172 HUB. 


Boreal Institute 
and Zoology 


27 February, noon. Sandra Lee, 
“Third-egg Neglect in the Herring Gull.” 
B-105 Biological Sciences Centre. 

6 March, noon. John Hogenbirk, “Climate 
Change and a Northern Wetland: Fire, 
Drought and Plants.” B-105 Biological 
Sciences Centre. 

13 March, noon. Milton Freeman, “Mired 
in Contradiction: Research Whaling, 
Coastal Whaling and the 1982 
Moratorium.” B-105 Biological Sciences 
Centre. 


Physics 


27 February, 2 p.m. Paul Padley, 
TRIUMF, “Rare Decays of K-Meson.” 
V-121 Physics Building. 


28 February, 11 a.m. Dr. Padley, “A 
Measurement of the Tauon Lifetime.” 
631 Physics Building. 

10 March, 2 p.m. J. Dixon, University of 
Warwick, United Kingdom, “Localized 
Vibronic States in Solids due to the 
Jahn-Teller Effect.” V-121 Physics 
Building. 


CITL 


27 February, 2:30 p.m. Foster N. Walker, 
“The Student-Directed Class Enquiry: A 
Proven Way to Activate the 
Critico-Creative Intellect.” TBW-2 Tory 
Breezeway. 

28 February, 3 p.m. Wes Cooper, “The 
Learning Cell Technique.” TBW-2 Tory 
Breezeway. 

1 March, noon. Sonja Arntzen, 
“Profoundly Complex ‘Little Nothings’: 
Japanese Court Poetry of the Heian 
Period.” TBW-2 Tory Breezeway. 

1 March, 2:30 p.m. William J. Close, “My 
Fair Lady.” Mountain Room, 2nd Floor, 
St. Stephen's College. 

2 March, 12:30 p.m. Ted Blodgett, “A 
Reading of Virgil’s Aeneid, Book I.” 
TBW-2 Tory Breezeway. 

2 March, 2:30 p.m. Marion Nicely and 
Karen Kovach, “Hidden Learning 
Problems—How to Detect Them in Your 
Class.” TBW-2 Tory Breezeway. 

6 March, 3 p.m. Charles Williams, 
educational consultant and writer, 
“Images and Meaning.” TBW-2 Tory 
Breezeway. 

7 March, 3 p.m. Dick Zwicker, Grant 
MacEwan Community College, “A 
Discussion of Classroom Discussion.” 
TBW-2 Tory Breezeway. 

8 March, 3 p.m. Rose Marie Hague, 
“Suicide~ Death or Life in Academia.” 
2-33 Humanities Centre. 

9 March, 12:30 p.m. Susan Jackel, 
“Team-Teaching.” TBW-2 Tory 
Breezeway. 

9 March, 2:30 p.m. Jim Newton, 
“Improve Teaching Through Peer 
Consultation.” TBW-2 Tory Breezeway. 
13 March, 2:30 p.m. Roger Shiner and 
Robert S. Thornberry, “Journals in the 
Humanities.” TBW-2 Tory Breezeway. 
14 March, 3 p.m. Dianne Kieren, 
“Andragogy and Other Myths About 
Teaching Adults in the University.” 
TBW-2 Tory Breezeway. 

15 March, 2:30 p.m. Paula Brook, 
“Reviving the Walking Dead: Increasing 
Involvement of Non-Involved Students.” 
TBW-2 Tory Breezeway. 


Slavic and East 
European Studies 


27 February, 3 p.m. Peter A. Rolland, 
“Myth in the Tale of Bygone Years and 
the St. Andrew Legend.” 436 Arts 
Building. 


Sociology 


27 February, 3 p.m. K. Mahadevan, dean 
of arts and professor of population 
studies, $.V. University, Tirupati, India, 
“Differential Development and 
Demographic Transition in India’s 
States.” 5-15 Tory Building. 

1 March, noon. Dr. Mahadevan, “Status 
of Women and Duality.” 

5-15 Tory Building. 

2 March, 3:30 p.m. Dr. Mahadevan, 
“Bio-Social Determinants of Mortality in 
India.” 5-15 Tory Building. 

3 March, noon. Dr. Mahadevan, “Culture 
and Society in India.” 5-15 Tory 
Building. 

6 March, 3 p.m. Dr. Mahadevan, “India’s 
Population Explosion and its 
Regulation.” 14-6 Tory Building. 


Rural Economy 


27 February, 3:15 p.m. Stan 
Schellenberger, chairman, Planning 
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Secretariat, Alberta Agriculture, 
“Pressing Policy Decisions: Political and 
Communication Implications.” 

519 General Services Building. 


Classics 


27 February, 3:30 p.m. Ross Kilpatrick, 
Queen’s University (CAC lecture tour 
speaker), “Nihil Invita Minerva: Horace 
on the Poet’s Craft.” 1-8 Humanities 
Centre. 

14 March, 3:30 p.m. Haijo J. Westra, 
University of Calgary, “Critical 
Approaches to Medieval Latin 
Literature” (with special reference to the 
methodologies of Curtius, Auerbach, 
Jauss, and Peter Dronke). 

1-8 Humanities Centre. 


Pharmacy and 
Pharmaceutical 
Sciences 


27 February, 4 p.m. John Hubbard, 
professor, College of Pharmacy, 
University of Saskatchewan, “Some 
Recent Developments in the Study of 
the Metabolism of Psychotropic Drugs.” 
4069 Dentistry-Pharmacy Centre. 
Funded by AHFMR. 

8 March, 4 p.m. John R. Bend, chairman, 
Department of Pharmacology and 
Toxicology, University of Western 
Ontario, “Isozyme Selective 
Mechanism-Based Inhibitors of 
Cytochrome P-450.” 

4069 Dentistry-Pharmacy Centre. 
Funded by AHFMR. 

9 March, 4 p.m. Dr. Bend, “Cell Selective 
Toxicity in the Lung: Role of Pulmonary 
Medicine.” 6069 Dentistry-Pharmacy 
Centre. Funded by AHFMR. 


Applied Mathematics 
Institute 


27 February, 4 p.m. D.L. Colton, 
Department of Mathematical Sciences, 
University of Delaware, “Scattering 
Theory for Poets.” 657 CAB. 

15 March, 4 p.m. F.A. Baragar, 
“Mathematical Modelling of Muscle 
Recruitment Patterns in Jaw Mechanics.” 
657 CAB. 


Boreal Institute 
for Northern Studies 


28 February, 12:30 p.m. Don Kuiken, 
“Cross Cultural Comparisons of 
Significant Dreams.” 14-6 Tory Building. 
14 March, 12:30 p.m. Lynda Lange, 
“Take Our Word: Ethical and 
Methodological Parallels in Women’s 
Studies and Native Studies.” 14-6 Tory 
Building. 


Plant Science 


28 February, 12:30 p.m. U. Shukla, “The 
Effect of SOz on Plant Growth.” 

1-06 Agriculture-Forestry Centre. 

3 March, 12:30 p.m. H.R. Pappu, 
“Molecular Plant Breeding: New 
Approaches to Engineering Virus 
Resistance in Crop Plants.” 

1-06 Agriculture-Forestry Centre. 

7 March, 12:30 p.m. K. Conn, 
“Allelopathy —Chemical Warfare 
Between Plants. Some Mechanisms of 
Action.” 1-06 Agriculture-Forestry 
Centre. 


Faculty of Arts 


29 February, 4 p.m. Constance Penley, 
professor of film history and theory, 
University of Rochester, “Romantic 
Pornography: On Female Fandon.” 
B-2 Tory Lecture Theatre. 
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Forest Science 


1 March, noon. Paul Jefferson, Forintek 
Canada, “Economic Gains from Selection 
of Wood Quality Traits.” 4-1 Mechanical 
Engineering Building. 

8 March, noon. Y. Hiratsuka, Northern 
Forestry Centre, “Western Gall Rust of 
Hard Pines in the Prairie Provinces.” 
4-1 Mechanical Engineering Building. 

15 March, noon. Xie Chang Yi, “Mating 
System and Genetic Structure of Thuja 
Orientalis Linn.” 4-1 Mechanical 
Engineering Building. 


Canadian Institute for 
Nordic Studies 


1 March, noon. Geir Lundestad, 
University of Tromsé, “The Evolution of 
Norwegian Security Policy in the High 
North.” Co-sponsors: Boreal Institute for 
Northern Studies and Political Science. 
14-6 Tory Building. 


Canadian Studies 


1 March, noon. Francess Halpenny, 
general editor, Dictionary of Canadian 
Biography, will speak in conjunction with 
the “In the First Person” lecture series. 
Senate Chamber, Arts Building. 


Botany 


1 March, 4 p.m. John Addicott, 
“Regulations of Mutualistic Systems; 
Yuccas and Figs.” M-149 Biological 
Sciences Centre. 


Genetics 


1 March, 4 p.m. Dick Morgan, 
“Multi-stranded DNA Structures: Their 
Involvement in Gene Regulation and 
Recombination.” G-217 Biological 
Sciences Centre. 

6 March, 12:30 p.m. James Haber, 
professor of biology, Brandeis 
University, Waltham, Massachusetts, 
“Frequent Sources of Aneuploidy in 
Mitotic and Meiotic Yeast.” 

G-217 Biological Sciences Centre. 

9 March, 4 p.m. Allen Good, Plant 
Biotechnology Institute, Saskatoon, 
“Co-ordinate Induction of Aerobically 
Expressed Genes in Barley.” 

G-217 Biological Sciences Centre. 


Comparative Literature 


1 March, 4 p.m. S.J. Schmidt, Universitat 
Siegen, West Germany, “Literary 
Systems as Self-Organizing Social 
Systems.” L-4 Humanities Centre. 

8 March, 4 p.m. Professor Schmidt, 
“Concrete Poetry as Self-Reflection of 
the Literary System.” L-4 Humanities 
Centre. 

15 March, 4 p.m. Professor Schmidt, 
“Genre Problems in Television.” 

L-4 Humanities Centre. 


Soil Science 


2 March, 12:30 p.m. W.D. Humphrey, 
“Nutrition of Black Spruce on Peats.” 
2-36 Earth Sciences Building. 
9 March, 12:30 p.m. W.D. Humphrey, 
“Nutrition of Black Spruce on Peats.” 
2-36 Earth Sciences Building. 


Economics 


3 March, 3 p.m. Peter Kennedy, Simon 
Fraser University, “On Using Intuition 
in Forecasting New Product Growth.” 
8-22 Tory Building. 


English 


3 March, 3 p.m. Rudy Wiebe will read 
“The Spatial Perception of Ice,” the 


opening of his new book, Playing 
Dead—a contemplation of the Arctic. 
5-20 Humanities Centre 


Zoology 


3 March, 3:30 p.m. William Bemis, 
Department of Zoology, University of 
Massachusetts, “Multiple Evolutionary 
Origins of Jaw-Opening Systems of 
Vertebrates.” M-149 Biological Sciences 
Centre. 

10 March, 3:30 p.m. L.K. Kaczmarek, 
Yale University, School of Medicine, 
New Haven, Connecticut, “Regulation 
of Prolonged Changes in Neuronal 
Excitability.” M-149 Biological Sciences 
Centre. 


Club IDC 


6 March, 2 p.m. Gilles Lamoureux, 
special adviser to CIDA on the 
environment, “Environmental 
Education—Challenges for the Last 
Decade of the Millennium (1990-2000).” 
4-110 Education North. 

10 March, 2 p.m. Douglas Wahlsten, 
Department of Psychology, University of 
Waterloo, “Limitations of Genetic 
Explanations in Education.” 

4-110 Education North. 


Women’s Studies Program 


6 March, 4 p.m. Thelma McCormack, 
professor of sociology, York University, 
“The Nature and Purpose of Feminist 
Interdisciplinary Research.” 

5-20 Humanities Centre. 

7 March, 7:30 p.m. Professor 
McCormack, “What Does Feminist 
Research Have to Offer?” 

L-3 Humanities Centre. 


Political Science 


7 March, 12:30 p.m. Lynda Lange, “The 
Promise and the Limits for Women of 
Macpherson’s Retrieval of 
Liberal-Democratic Theory.” 10-4 Tory 
Building. 


Nursing, Anthropology 
and Physiology 


7 March, 1:30 p.m. Wei Beihai, director, 
Beijing Research Institute of Traditional 
Chinese Medicine, China, “Caring for 
Chinese Patients in Western Hospitals.” 
2F1.04 Mackenzie Health Sciences 
Centre. 

? March, 3 p.m. Dr. Beihai, “Herbal 
Control of Obesity.” 2F1.04 Mackenzie 
Health Sciences Centre. 

7 March, 8 p.m. Dr. Beihai, “Traditional 
Medicine in China.” B-2 Tory Lecture 
Theatre. 

9 March, 3:30 p.m. Dr. Beihai, “The Role 
of the Sick Person in Chinese Society.” 
14-6 Tory Building. 

13 March, 4 p.m. Dr. Beihai, “The 
Nursing Profession in China and the 
Role of Nurses in Chinese Hospitals.” 
2F1.04 Mackenzie Health Sciences 
Centre. 


Techniques in Cell and 
Molecular Biology 

Seminar Series 

8 March, noon. Phil Barker, “Raising and 
Characterizing Monoclonal Antibodies.” 


Presented by Anatomy and Cell Biology. 
6-28 Medical Sciences Building. 


Entomology 


9 March, 4 p.m. D.A. Craig, “Blackfly 
Tails from the South Pacific: The 
Backside of Paradise.” TB-W1 Tory 
Breezeway. 


Family Studies and 
Rural Economy 


9 March, 7:30 p.m. Ruth Deacon, dean 
emeritus, College of Home Economics, 
Iowa State University, “The Family 
System: Uniqueness of Interpersonal 
and Managerial Interactions.” 

L-1 Humanities Centre. 


East Asian Languages 
and Literatures 


10 March, 2:30 p.m. Fourth Annual 
Students’ Speech Contest in Japane-—~- 
Sponsored by the Consulate-Gene 

Japan in Edmonton and the Japan _’ 
Foundation, Tokyo. 2-37 Law Centre. 


Literary Theory 
Lecture Series 


13 March, 4 p.m. Janice Williamson, 

“Of Arcades, Pleasure Domes and Plain 
Consuming: A Socialist-Feminist 
Reading of West Edmonton Mall.” 

L-3 Humanities Centre. 


The Arts 
Exhibitions 


FAB Gallery 


Until 26 February. Department of Art and 
Design Visual Fundamentals Exhibition 
Winter Session 1989. 


Historic Costume and 
Textile Study Collection 


Until 28 February. “Gifts to the 
Collection—”a selection of costumes, 
accessories and cross-cultural textiles. 
Basement, Home Economics Building. 


Bruce Peel Special 
Collections 


Until 25 March. “Three Centuries of John 
Bunyan: The Progress of a Pilgrim.” 
B-7 Rutherford South. 


McMullen Gallery 


Until 2 April. “Japan in Pictures.” Call 
for gallery hours: 492-4211 or 492-8428. 


Films 


Germanic Languages 


8 March, 7:30 p.m. “Stadtpiraten” (1986). 
Free admission. 141 Arts Building. 


Music 


2 March, 8 p.m. Faculty Recital—William 
H. Street, saxophonist, accompanied by 
Alexandra Munn, pianist. Convocation 
Hall. 

3 March, 8 p.m. Meet the 
Masters—recital by Thomas Brandis, 
violinist, accompanied by Helmut 
Brauss, pianist. Admission: $10/adults; 
$5/students and seniors. Convocation 
Hall. 

4 March, 10 a.m. Meet the 
Masters—Chamber Music Masterclass 
with Thomas Brandis, violinist. 
Admission: $5/adults; $3/students and 
seniors. 3-46 Fine Arts Building. 

5 March, 8 p.m. Encounters IV. 
Admission: $5/adults; $3/students 
seniors. Convocation Hall. 


7 March, 8 p.m. Grant Maxwell, DMus, 
solo piano recital. Convocation Hall. 


Sports 


Volleyball 


3 and 4 March, 6:30 p.m. Pandas vs. 
Saskatchewan. 

3 and 4 March, 8 p.m. Bears vs. 
Saskatchewan. 


a 


Intramural Programs 


Open to academic and non-academic 
staff as well as to students. 492-5705. 


Men’s Program 


4 March, 11 a.m. Men’s Slalom Ski Meet. 
Rabbit Hill. Entry deadline: 28 February, 
1 p.m. 

14, 15 and 16 March, 7:30 p.m. Men’s 
Spring Doubles Snooker Tournament. 
Entry deadline: 7 March, 1 p.m. 


Women’s Program 


4 March, 11 a.m. Slalom Ski. Rabbit Hill. 
Entry deadline: 28 February, 1 p.m. 

14 to 23 March, 7:30 p.m. 5-On-5 
Basketball. Entry deadline: 7 March, 

1 p.m. 


Co-Rec Intramurals 


5 March, 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. Intra-Res 
Spring Volleyball Tournament. Main 
Gym. Entry deadline: 1 March, 1 p.m. 
8 March, 7:30 p.m. Bowling and Pizza 
Night. Scona Bowling Lanes. Entry 
deadline: 1 March, 1 p.m. 

14, 15 and 16 March. Snooker and 
Snacks. Entry deadline: 8 March, 1 p.m. 


Positions 


The University of Alberta is committed to the 
principle of equity in employment. 

In accordance with Canadian Immigration 
requirements, these advertisements are 
directed to Canadian citizens and permanent 
residents. 


Academic 


Business Manager 
Department of Medicine 


The Department of Medicine invites 
applications for the position of Business 
Manager. The Business Manager is 
responsible for the reporting, 
accounting, finance and health care 
billing aspects of a Departmental 
Practice Plan of 65 physicians and for 
the interaction of the department with 
the University and University 
accounting offices. 

A recognized accounting designation 
or an MBA with a finance background is 
preferred. Experience in computer 
accounting packages, particularly 
LOTUS and ACCPAC, is essential. Both 
strategic thinking and attention to detail 
are required. 

Salary will be in the $40,000 range. 

Send by 6 March letters of application, 
including curriculum vitae and the 
names, addresses and telephone 
numbers of three references, to 

L,, Charles Morrison, Director, 
if ‘n of Administrative Services, 
L Ament of Medicine, University of 
Albe.ta, 2F1.24 Walter Mackenzie 
Centre, Edmonton, Alberta T6G 2R7 


Support Staff 


To obtain further information on the 
following positions, please contact Personnel 
Services and Staff Relations, 2-40 Assiniboia 
Hall, telephone 492-5201. Due to publication 
lead time and the fact that positions are filled 
on an ongoing basis, these vacancies cannot 
be guaranteed beyond 17 February. For a 
more up-to-date listing, please consult the 
weekly Employment Opportunities Bulletin 
and/or the postings in PSSR. 


Clerk Steno II (Part-time, Trust), 
Pathology, ($638-$792) (prorated) 

Clerk Typist II (Trust), Anatomy and 
Cell Biology, ($1,276-$1,584) 

Clerk Typist II (Trust), Physical 
Education and Sport Studies (Fitness 
Unit), ($1,276-$1,584) 

Clerk Steno III (Part-time), Health 
Sciences Laboratory Animal Services, 
($711-$893) (prorated) 

Clerk Steno IIT, Occupational Therapy, 
($1,421-$1,785) 

Clerk Steno III, Zoology, ($1,421-$1,785) 

Clerk Typist III, Office of the 
Vice-President (Academic), 
($1,421-$1,785) 

Library Clerk III, Faculté Saint-Jean, 
($1,421-$1,785) 

Student Records Processing Clerk II 
(Term to 5 October 1989), 
Rehabilitation Medicine, 
($1,584-$2,023) 

Administrative Clerk, Faculty of 
Extension (Business and Professional 
Unit), ($1,584-$2,023) 

Administrative Clerk, Physical Plant, 
($1,584-$2,023) 

Office Services Senior Clerk (Term to 
1 January 1990), Forest Science, 
($1,785-$2,297) 

Senior Accounts Clerk, Provincial 
Laboratory, ($1,785-$2,297) 

Departmental/Executive Secretary 
(Trust), Plant Science (Alberta 
Research Council), ($1,785-$2,297) 

Departmental/Executive Secretary, 
Medicine (Education and Research), 
($1,785-$2,297) 

Equipment Assistant I, Support Services, 
($1,469-$1,863) 

Technician I (Trust), Medicine 
(Dermatology), ($1,643-$2,109) 

Technician I (Trust), Medicine (Muttart 
Diabetes Centre), ($1,643-$2,109) 

Technician I (Trust/term to 1 April 1991), 
Psychiatry, ($1,643-$2,109) 

Technician I/II (Trust), Faculty of 
Dentistry, ($1,643-$2,397) 

Biology Technician II/Technologist I 
(Trust), Genetics, ($1,863-$2,611) 

Engineering Technologist I, Physical 
Plant, ($1,939-$2,504) 

Biology Technologist I (Part-time) 
(Trust), Genetics, ($1,012-$1,306) 
(prorated) 

Administrative Assistant I, Faculty of 
Extension (Business and Professional 
Programs), ($2,023-$2,611) 

Typographical Tradesman III, Printing 
Services, ($2,109-$2,730) 

Chemical Technologist Ii, Animal 
Science, ($2,200-$2,851) 

Electronics Technician II, Physical Plant, 
($2,200-$2,851) 

Technician IV, Physics, ($2,397-$3,113) 

Programmer Analyst I, Computer 
Engineering, ($2,397-$3,113) 

Programmer Analyst III (Trust), Physics, 
($2,851-$3,896) 


For vacant Library positions, telephone 
492-3790. 

Library Clerk II, Library (Database 
Management), ($1,276-$1,584) 

Library Assistant I, Library (Database 
Management), ($1,469-$1,863) 


Advertisements 


Accommodations available 


Sale - University area, Belgravia. 
Spectacular, contemporary, two 
storey, three bedrooms plus den, 
enclosed sunroom, beautiful 
condition. Asking $158,000. Ed 
Lastiwka, 437-7480, 437-4984, Royal 
LePage Realty. 

Rent - Large, furnished, two-bedroom, 
renovated house in south Garneau. 
Large yard. No smokers, no pets. $700 
plus utilities. 1 July-30 December 1989. 
439-1068. 

Rent - Large, four-bedroom, executive 
house. Fully furnished, 3 1/2 baths, 
many extras, close to University. 
Available July 1989-June 1990 (or 
negotiable). Dr. Siddiqui, 

(403) 434-6127. 

Sale - Immaculate, four bedrooms, 
hardwood, Berber, contemporary 
kitchen, two bathrooms, newly 
finished basement, large fenced yard, 
deck, double heated garage, new 
weeping tiles, eavestrough. 
Sherbrooke, excellent University 
access. $91,500. 451-6058. 

Rent - Fully furnished townhouse. 
May-July. $695. 435-1710 or 432-5731 
bus. 

Sale - Windsor Park. Upgraded, 
three-bedroom bungalow on large, 
treed lot. New Kelly Wayne kitchen, 
new wiring, gleaming hardwood 
floors, new double garage. $129,500. 
Hugh Moncrieff, Re/Max Real Estate, 
438-1575. 

Sale - Laurier Heights, 1,520 sq. ft. 
bungalow. Fireplace, family room, 
double garage. Assumable mortgage 
of $97,000 at 11 percent until 
November 1991, $134,500. 483-0497. 

Rent - Parkallen, July 1989-June 1990. 
Quiet, renovated, three-bedroom, 


CAMPUS 
TOWER 


APARTMENT 


109 St 5 minutes to downtown 


of Alberta Campus across from the 
University Hospital, a warm fire is burning. 
Campus Tower's contemporary atmosphere 
provides quiet ambience ona daily, weekly, 
or monthly basis. 


Campus Tower is definitely the only 
place to stay in the University area! 


Rates 

One Bedroom SUITES 

@ $58.00 per day, daily basis 

@ $45.00 per day, weekly basis 
@ $35.00 per day, monthly basis 


Rates are subject to change. 


CAMPUS TOWER 
11145 - 87 Avenue 
Edmonton, Alberta T6G OY! 


Phone 439-6060 


fully-furnished semi-bungalow. Close 
to schools, transportation, University. 
$750. 492-5942. 

Share - House, 74 Ave. 106 St. 
Preferably female, non-smoking. 
Furnished, washer, dryer. Rent $275 
plus shared utilities. Available 
1 March. Call Ruth at 433-2516, 
422-7333. 

Rent - Riverdale. Sparkling, new, 
two-storey, two-bedroom home. 
March 1989. $1,200/month. Western 
Relocation Services Limited. 438-1044. 

Rent - Country living downtown! 
Unique setting, near river, 
one-bedroom, furnished home. May 
1989. Two-year lease preferred. 
$900/month. Western Relocation 
Services Limited. 438-1044. 


SQLD/ 
Spem er 


For Sale 
Spem er 


For Sale 
Spem er 


Interested in buying or selling a 
home? knows your area 
of the city best! The signs of our 
success are everywhere! Spen- 
cer Real Estate . . . helping 
Canadians settle for more! 


Call 
436-5250 (South Side) 
483-7170 (West End) 
460-9222 (St. Albert} 
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Sale - Very special old Riverbend 
location backing onto parkland and 
ravine. Five bedroom, two storey, 
fancy new kitchen, fireplace, security 
vacuum, double garage. Liz 
Crockford, Spencer Real Estate, 
436-5250, 434-0555. 

Sale - Lansdowne Drive. 2,700 sq. ft., 
four bedrooms plus open den 
upstairs, overlooking the valley. 
Asking $215,000. Liz Crockford, 
Spencer Real Estate, 436-5250, 
434-0555. 

Sale - Riverbend. Two-bedroom 
condominium. $74,000. Two 
bathrooms, appliances. Essex House. 
Liz Crockford, Spencer Real Estate, 
436-5250. 


Accommodations wanted 


Architect's family, presently housesitting 
for study leave, interested in 
providing this service for 1-2 years. 
University area, commencing 
anytime-September 1989. 439-1872 
after 6 p.m. 

Professional housesitter will care for 
your home for four months or longer, 
beginning September or October. 
References. 435-2453. 

Four- or five-bedroom, unfurnished 
house. From 1 June, for non-smoking, 
professional couple, three children 
and nanny. 436-5286. 


Does your current 
apartment offer you 
the following ...? 


Yes No 


Great Location 


Spacious Living/ 
Storage Area 
Beautiful View 
of the City 


New Carpeting 


Excellent Service 


Hours: Mon-Thurs 8am-8pm 
Fri 8am-5pm/Sat 9am-5pm 
Sun 11am-5pm 


L_} Le 


Goods for sale 
Cash paid for appliances, 432-0272. 


Services 


Donnic Word Processing - Since 1978, 
specializing in theses, manuscripts, 
etc. 453-2769. 

E.T. Tailors. Specializing in ladies’ 
apparel, alterations. Imported fabric. 
469-6292. 

I will do typing, 435-3870. 

8,000 years of civilization! Hittites, 
Greeks, Romans, Byzantines. 
Underground cities, Crusader castles. 
Turkey this autumn. Exclusive, small 
group. Golden Horn Tours. 10115 
150 St. T5P 1P2. 483-8288, 435-2129. 

David Richards carpentry, certified 
journeyman. Framing, finishing, 
drywall, taping, plumbing, electrical, 
plus all types of residential and 
commercial services. References. 
437-0794. 

Old-fashioned interior. Plaster 
refinishing repairs. Drywall services. 
All work guaranteed, references. 
Repair old plaster walls like new. If 
you appreciate quality, please phone 
Stan, 479-6640, 459-5084 after 6 p.m. 

Planning a trip to Paris, Helsinki and 
Leningrad. Anyone who has recently 
visited and has information to share 
on accommodation, etc. Please call 
Mary, 492-4659. 


At College Plaza the 
answer is YES! As well, 
we have great ameni- 
ties including a pool, 
jacuzzis, saunas, fully 
equipped weight room 
and indoor tennis 
court. Come to College 
Plaza and quiz us, 
we're sure we will pass 
the test! 439-4957 


=. Gre 


8210 - 111 St. 


654 


Planning a Conference? 


YES > we can take away 


all the hurdles associated 
with it! 
University 


® of 
Alberta 
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CALL 492-7200 


Conference Centre 
Housing & Food Services 
4 Lister Hall 

University of Alberta 
T6G 2H6 


FEBRUARY 25 TO 
MARCH 19 


EXHIBITION AND 
BALLOTED ART SALE 


THE EDMONTON ART GALLERY 
422-6223 


media 
sponsor 


Ne Triagonal Systems 


“Y Incorporated 


Microcomputer Consulting / Contract Programming 
Macintosh, IBM-PC and compatibles 


Theodore J. Allen (403) 484 - 8283 


DON’T CHEAT 
YOURSELF OUT OF 
$250,000 


By not carefully considering your RSP 
alternatives now, you could be 


Example: if you were to invest $7“ ~ 
at 10% over 25 years, you w 


quarter of a million dollars 
more for your retirement! 


cheating yourselffor the rest have $737.602 on your 

of your life AtScotiaMcLeod, retirement. If, however, you 
we want you to know how invested the same amount 
you can retire wealthier and at 12% over the same time 
save more taxes today, so period, you would have 
wee published a booklet, $999,975 at retirement...a 
“10 Ways You Could Be difference of a quarter of 
Cheating Yourself At RSP- a million dollars! 
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